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HEAVEN’S WITNESS: THE USES AND 
ABUSES OE MUHAMMAD GHAWTH’S 
MYSTICAE ASCENSION^ 

SCOTT A. KUGLE 
Swarthmore College 

In sixteenth-century Hindustan, a Sufi named Muhammad Ghawth 
Gwaliorl experienced an astounding ascension to the throne of God. 
His mystical vision of the heavens was not just a matter of ascending 
and descending, however. In Islamic societies, such intensely personal 
inner experiences were also important social and political events. 
Muhammad Ghawth’s ascension raised the thorny ethical issue of 
how he might have used or abused the authority that came to him 
through this experience, which was clearly modelled on the Prophet’s 
paradigmatic ascension yet boldly diverged from it. Further, the 
experience and his decision to speak openly about it placed him in the 
position of having to assent or dissent from the demands of the young 
Mughal dynasty to lend them his transcendent authority in their bid 
for political suzerainty. This article will explain the importance of his 
ascension narrative (which has never before been translated from 
Persian) in the negotiated process of his coming to be recognized as an 
important Muslim saint. To achieve this goal, it will provide a portrait 
of Muhammad Ghawth’s early life based on rare sources, some of 
them published in Urdu and Persian and some from manuscript 
sources. Finally, the article will demonstrate the narrative’s political 
uses and abuses, which led to his theological and political persecution 
in the context of the Mughal rise to power. 

Muhammad Ghawth was a bold and controversial Sufi. Modern 
scholars of South Asian Islamic history have seen him as an 
example of ‘pantheism’ or ‘syncretic’ religion. He taught the 
Sanskrit text Amrita Kunda (The Nectar of Fife) on the principles 

^ Many thanks to my teachers for encouraging me through several phases of this 
research. Bruce Lawrence drew my attention to Muhammad Ghawth while Carl Ernst 
kept it there. Mandakranta Bose invited me to present this paper at the Northwest 
Regional South Asian Studies Conference at the University of Washington, while 
Donald Swearer allowed me to present it at Swarthmore College. Each helped me to 
refine the presentation, and this final product would not be possible without their kind 
support. 
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of Hatha Yoga, and may have translated it into Persian and Arabic.^ 
He kept company with yogis, and used images of Shiva devotees. 
He also valued the meditational use of music; the great Mughal 
musician Tansen was one of his followers (and is buried beside 
his tomb in Gwalior). Generalizing from these images, scholars 
assume that Muhammad Ghawth was persecuted for crossing the 
boundaries of religious communalism.^ However, close examina¬ 
tion of his persecution shows that those Muslim scholars and Sufis 
who opposed him consistently attacked his ascension experience 
and the uses he put it to in furthering the political struggle of the 
Mughals. 


THE THEORETICAL ERAMEWORK BRIDGING 
EXPERIENCE AND NARRATION 

By all accounts, Muhammad Ghawth’s ascension was an extra¬ 
ordinary experience of selflessness. The language of his description 
might even be called hallucinogenic, though that runs the risk of 
denying its ‘authenticity’. However, this ascension was not just an 
inward spiritual experience; it also had social and even political 
significance. Not all Sufis who have such visionary experiences can 
communicate them or dare to record them. Muhammad Ghawth did 
record his experience, not only in visual and scriptural images, but in 
the rare form of a first-hand prose account, an ‘eyewitness report’. 
Further, he publicized the report as the ‘seal’ of his initiations into 
Sufi mystical lineages. These initiations circulated within his book of 
invocations that distinguished his own Shattarl Sufi community from 
others. His ascension experience was therefore enmeshed in his claim 
to authority as Ghawth, ‘The Spiritual Succour’ or axial saint of his 
age. Further, he claimed to be ‘the voice of the Darweshes’ and the 
leader of those who have renounced the world and self-direction; 
through them, God’s mercy and wrath permeate the world and shift 
the flow of history. In this role, Muhammad Ghawth staked a claim in 
issues of social justice and dynastic politics. 

To understand Muhammad Ghawth’s ascension holistically, we 
have to view it as a series of ‘translations’ in the widest meaning of 

^ Carl Ernst, Shambhala Guide to Sufism (Boston; Shambhala Press, 1997), 110; 
and Muhammad Muzammil Haq, ‘Ghawth Gwaliori: A Sixteenth Century Shattarl 
Saint of India, his Works and Disciples’, Dacca University Studies 36, pt. A (1982), 57. 

^ See e.g. S. A. A. Rizvi, History of Sufism in India (Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 
1989), i. 333-47. 
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this term. First, his experience was one of translation: he was moved 
from one space to another, from earth through the heavenly spheres 
and into the immaterial presence of the Divine. As Muhammad 
Ghawth later explained, his intellect apprehended this experience 
by translating it into images that were visual, audible, and sensible. 
Having returned to routine consciousness, Muhammad Ghawth 
faced the decision of communicating this experience or remaining 
silent. He decided to translate the images residing in his intellect into 
a narrative that could be communicated to others as the story of his 
ascension. In fact, he not only told it as a story to his followers but 
wrote it down as a document that circulated widely. In commun¬ 
icating this story, Muhammad Ghawth allowed his audience to 
translate the narrative into spiritual authority that they then granted 
to him. Finally, Muhammad Ghawth took this authority and trans¬ 
lated it into politically potent actions within the field of social 
relations. This series of ‘translations’ from experience to expression 
to authoritative action in the world demands a complex analysis. It 
demands that we combine attention to the religious experience of 
transcendence that relies on psychological analysis with attention 
to the power relations and social structure that demand a more 
historical analysis. 

Muhammad Ghawth’s experience of ascension is not directly 
accessible to us. We cannot apprehend the consciousness of another 
person without the medium of language and image. Furthermore, 
this experience was one of consciousness heightened to the point 
where individual identity dissolves. Unless we ourselves had experi¬ 
enced dissolution of the self, we might not have the capacity to grasp 
this experience even if we could apprehend it directly. So we must 
start with Muhammad Ghawth’s account, trusting that it conveys 
his experience, even though he himself cautioned that the narrative is 
‘a tissue of allusions and metaphors that stand for the ungraspable 
reality of the experience’. 

The following holistic analysis of this experience makes use of 
archival evidence of various genres. These include the literary 
narrative itself, important passages of which are presented in this 
article for the first time in an English translation. This translation 
relies upon the ascension narrative as it has been printed in a 
lithograph print in South India."^ This printed version has been 
compared against seven manuscript versions of the same narrative, 
and has in several places been corrected in favour of expressions found 

Muhammad Ghawth Gwaliorl, Awrad-i Ghawthiyya (lithoprint from Raichur, 
Karnataka: Matba‘-yi Sibghatullahl, ah 1313), 109-16. 
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in the manuscripts.^ The purpose of this study is not to create an 
edited edition of the Persian original, but rather to draw attention to 
the importance, subtlety, and complexity of his narrative. In addition 
to the ‘eyewitness’ narrative that Muhammad Ghawth provided of his 
ascension, this study also relies on a spiritual biography of the Sufi’s 
early life by one of his followers, in manuscript form in Persian.^ 
Finally, this study supplements these rare sources with the better- 
known record of political figures who mention Muhammad Ghawth’s 
role in historical events. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL CONTEXT: 
SUFISM AND THE INDO-ISEAMIC STATE 

Before the period of Mughal rule in the sixteenth century, Hindustan 
was ruled by a succession of Islamic dynasties known collectively as 
‘the Sultans of Delhi’. These ambitious Turkic slave-soldier regimes 
invaded from Afghanistan and Central Asia, in a pattern initiated in 
570/1175 by Muhammad ibn Sam. Unlike early Muslim conquerors, 
this new wave of invaders set up an administration in Delhi that would 
endure in the South Asian heartland.^ Despite the rapid change of 
dynasties, these sultans set up a relatively stable political structure 
justified by championing Sunni Islam. In their rhetoric, ‘Islam’ meant 
the political dominance of the Sunni Turkic and Afghan elite. This 
rhetoric (preserved in coinage, monumental architecture, and 
historical chronicles) should not obscure the fact that local Muslim 
communities were growing outside the purview of this Islamic state, 

^ In order of importance for this translation, these manuscript sources are as 
follows; Rashid al-Din Lala ChishtI, Mukhbir al-Awliyd’, MS Ahmadabad: Nasir 
Bagh Dargah, fos. 630-5; Muhammad Ghawth, Awrad-i Ghawthiyya, MS 
Hyderabad, (Dekkan), Oriental Manuscript Library and Research Institute 487 
Farsi Tasawwuf; Muhammad Ghawth, Mi'rdj Ndma, MS Ahmadabad, Pir 
Mohammadshah Dargah, 1503, 1216, and 1217; and Muhammad Ghawth, 
Awrad-i Ghawthiyya, MS Calcutta, Asiatic Society Collection 1252 and 446 Farsi. 

^ Shattarl, Fadlullah, Manaqib-i Ghawthiyya, BJ Institute of Learning and 
Research, MSS Ahmadabad, 294. This biography of Muhammad Ghawth Gwaliorl 
was composed in 941/1534-5 during his lifetime and is the most contemporary source 
about his life. It has been published in Urdu with abridged content as Manaqib-i 
Ghawthiyya, trans. Muhammad Zahir al-Haqq (lithoprint, Agra: Abu Ma'ali, 1933). 
The BJ Institute houses the Shaykh Qadi collection of Islamic MSS that come from the 
Shaykh Wajlh al-Din ‘Alawl Madrasa in Ahmadabad, Gujarat. 

^ The successive dynasties that constituted the Delhi Sultanate were Ghuri 
(588-689/1193-1290), Khaljl (689-720/1290-1320), Tughluq (720-800/1320-98), 
Sayyid (817-54/1414-50), and Lodi (854-932/1451-1526); the final two dynasties 
were of Afghan rather than Turkic ethnicity. 
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owing mainly to the social and religious activities of Sufi communities 
and Isma'ill missionaries for whom ‘Islam’ meant much more than 
political ascendancy. From Delhi, the Sultanate expanded slowly 
across the Ganges plain, eastward to Bihar and Bengal, and 
southward to Rajasthan and Gujarat. Their most profound military 
success was deflecting repeated Mongol incursions into the Punjab, 
and forging South Asia into a haven of continuity for Islamic rule 
as most Islamic lands to the west (including the caliphal capital at 
Baghdad) were thrown into chaos. 

The administrative stability and military success of the Delhi 
Sultanate promoted the immigration of skilled artisans, intellectuals, 
and religious leaders into South Asia. This caused a flowering in 
Sufism, Islamic scholarship, and literary and fine arts. Religious life 
outside the purview of the state was active and vibrant. Sufis 
established mosques and hospices {khdnqdh or jamd‘at-khdna) in 
smaller towns, which functioned as devotional, educational, and 
charitable centres. Discourses of Sufi masters often introduced new 
intellectual disciplines and scholarly knowledge into South Asia. The 
GhishtI Sufi Nizam al-Dln Awliya’ (d. 725/1325) was one of the first in 
South Asia to debate religious topics through constant reference to 
Prophetic Hadith. Official religious leaders and Sufi religious leaders 
did not always see eye to eye.* Sufis accused scholars and judges in 
official positions of hypocrisy, of being subservient to the government, 
and of unjustly accumulating wealth. However, the two groups 
were not diametrically opposed; below the level of the Sultan and 
beyond the capital, tacit cooperation between Qadi and Sufi leaders 
was the norm. 

In the era of the Delhi Sultanate, the attitudes and practices of the 
GhishtI community coloured South Asian Sufism as a whole. Under 
the guidance of Farid al-Din and Nizam al-Din Awliya’, the GhishtI 
community spread to all corners of the territory of the Sultanate and 
became the most popular Sufi community. Shaykh Nizam al-Din 
reportedly sent 700 followers as his representatives (khalifa) to 
different regions to establish local Sufi hospices and initiate disciples. 
He achieved this level of success and popular acclaim because of 
his avowed disdain for political rulers. During the height of his 
popularity, the new Sultan of Delhi, ‘Ala’ al-Din Khaljl, came to the 
throne. He sent a letter to the GhishtI Shaykh, offering to take the 
Shaykh’s guidance in all affairs, perhaps as a way of subtly seeking 


The two sides debated the issues of samd' (listening to devotional music) and 
ziydrat (visiting tombs of saints) and public displays of devotion to one’s shaykh, 
especially prostration to the shaykh. 
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Chishti support for his rule. The Shaykh refused to open the letter, 
saying: 

We dervishes have nothing to do with the affairs of state. I have settled in a 
corner away from the men of the city and spend my time in praying for the 
Sultan and other Muslims. If the Sultan does not like this, let him tell me so. 
I will go and live elsewhere. God’s earth is vast enough.^ 

With their high ideals of voluntary poverty, charity, and social service, 
the Chishti leaders abjured all recognition from the state. Despite this, 
many courtiers from the Sultanate took initiation from Chishti saints 
and sat in their community meetings. 

In friendly competition with the Chishti community was the 
Suhrawardi community. Their leaders entertained a more cooperative 
relationship with the state, and were acknowledged by the Delhi 
Sultanate as Shaykh al-Isldm in the cities of Multan and Uchh. 
Suhrawardi leaders amassed great wealth, which allowed them to 
become involved with politics on a daily basis and to intervene and 
protect the public in cases of emergency. 

Although these two models of Sufi leaders’ relationship to the state 
are in clear contrast, both were premissed on there being a strong and 
stable central authority in Delhi. However, central rule of the Delhi 
Sultanate became weak in the mid-fourteenth century. The Sultanate 
had expanded widely, and regional governors began to assert their 
independence, creating local Islamic dynasties. This opened a new 
chapter in Sufi-state relationships. New Islamic dynasties patronized 
Sufi leaders, who lent their popularity to support the new political 
regimes. It is a matter of debate whether Sufi leaders openly supported 
new dynasties while the leaders were still alive; after their deaths, 
however, the new states appropriated Sufis’ popularity by building 
tomb-shrines over their graves, founding capital cities near these sites, 
and patronizing their heirs or followers. This centrifugal process 

® Bruce Lawrence (trans.), Nizam al-Din Awliya: Morals for the Heart (Mawah, 
NJ: Paulist Press, 1992), 35. 

Among the courtiers who joined the Chishti community, and who were both 
military nobles and literary figures, were the famous poets Amir Khusro and Amir 
Hasan Sijzl, examples of whose poetry will come later in this study. 

Suhrawardi leaders bought off Mongol invaders to protect Multan and supplied 
grain during famine. See Qamar-ul Huda, Striving for Divine Union: Spiritual 
Exercises for Suhrawardi Sufis (London: RoutledgeCurzon, 2003), chap. 4. 

In Gujarat, the Zafar Shihl dynasty built the tomb of Shaykh Ahmad Khattu, 
after whom they named Ahmadabad. In the Dekkan, the BahmanI dynasty built a 
tomb at Gulbarga for the Chishti Sufi Muhammad Hussaynl Gesu Daraz, while the 
Faruql dynasty of Khandesh named their capital Burhanpur for the Chishti Sufi master 
Burhan al-Dln Gharlb. All these Sufi leaders migrated to these regions from Delhi as 
central power of the Delhi Sultanate broke down. 
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accelerated when Timur (Tamerlane) invaded South Asia and sacked 
Delhi in 791/1389. Timur did not stay to occupy Delhi; a chieftain of 
Chaghatai Turks who claimed descent from Timur did. This was 
Zahir al-Dln Muhammad Babur, a Turkic warlord from the Ferghana 
Valley (now Tajikistan), who lost control of his home region and 
invaded South Asia as a way to bide his time until he could retake 
Ferghana. He defeated the armies of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi in the battle 
of Panipat in 932/1526, extinguishing the last vestiges of the Delhi 
Sultanate. 

Babur’s temporary stay in Delhi became permanent for his des¬ 
cendants, who created the Mughal (or Timurid) empire and even¬ 
tually brought centralized rule back to South Asia; his descendants 
would build the largest and strongest agrarian empire of the early 
modern world. Yet in its beginning, the Mughal dynasty was not the 
grand empire of its maturity. Although it controlled the capital of 
Delhi, its hold on power was tentative; it was just one regional 
political power among many in Hindustan. Although it was militarily 
skilful it was not particularly wealthy or culturally sophisticated. 
Most critically for understanding the importance of Muhammad 
Ghawth, the early Mughal rule was not particularly legitimate, with 
religious justification cultivated through courtly patronage to Sufis, 
scholars, or ShiT loyalists (in comparison with other regional Islamic 
dynasties). 

The first Mughal ruler, Babur, lived only five years after his 
successful conquest of Delhi. His son, Humayun (ruled 937-63/ 
1530-56) was left to consolidate Mughal rule against the stubborn 
resistance of disenfranchised Afghan nobles. These military remnants 
of the Lodi regime rallied under the leadership of Sher Shah Surl, an 
Afghan leader with a power-base in Bihar. Sher Shah Surl defeated 
Humayun’s armies at the battle of Chausa in 946/1540, drove the 
Mughals into exile in Safavid Iran, and moved to reestablish the Delhi 
Sultanate under a new Surl dynasty. However, Humayun was able to 
reinvade South Asia in 962/1555 (with the support of the Safavid ruler 
Shah IsmaTl), defeat the Surl regime, and firmly establish centralized 
Mughal rule. Humayun even began to reabsorb the provinces that had 
split off from Delhi, leading invasions of Bengal and Gujarat. His son, 
Jalal al-Din Akbar (ruled 963-1014/1556-1605), continued this 
process of expansion and under his rule the Mughal empire reached 
stability and ideological maturity. 

Muhammad Ghawth’s ascension took place during the rule of 
Humayun in 932/1526, while Mughal rule was still tentative. 
Muhammad Ghawth lived through the period of Akbar’s youth, 
and his ascension narrative had political potency in the context of the 
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early Mughal emperors’ search for stability against the defeated 
Afghan Lodi regime and its Stirl regrouping. By the time the emperor 
Akbar achieved his political and spiritual maturity, the Mughal 
regime had outlived its initial reliance on the saints of the Shattarl 
community and especially on Muhammad Ghawth. At this time, 
Akbar began to elevate the person of the emperor into a divinely 
guided figure (through an eclectic blending of Sufi, Mahdawl, and 
Shl‘1 ideas).Muhammad Ghawth’s experience was not only extra¬ 
ordinary but also very timely, coming as it did at a critical point 
in the trajectory of Sufi-state relationships in Hindustan, when the 
Mughal regional power was poised to expand into a central power 
that could reabsorb the regional Islamic dynasties that had grown up 
during the waning of the Delhi Sultanate. 

This political framework is necessary to understand fully the 
contours of Muhammad Ghawth’s life. His ascension experience 
came to him at a very young age, in his late twenties or early thirties. 
The ways he described his own youth display a marked emphasis on 
vertical motifs of ascension rather than on the more horizontal motif 
of journeying. Even his period of discipleship under his master was 
punctuated by a series of vertical connections to higher authorities, 
symbolized especially by lonely climbs up into the mountains. This 
disposition or pattern in his early youth is clearly relevant for the later 
ascension experience and his narrative of it. 

Muhammad Ghawth was reportedly born around 907/1501 in 
eastern Uttar Pradesh, India.He left home at age 12 to seek reli¬ 
gious education at the regional capital of Jawnpur. Following the 
instruction left by his dead grandfather, the young Ghawth sought 
guidance from a Sufi master. He stayed for some time as a disciple, 
being put to work carrying wood and working in the kitchen under 
the care of his master.After a time, the master named Muhammad 


Akbar’s courtiers experimented with a new cult of personal devotion to the 
emperor (the Din-i Ilaht or Universal Religion of God); scholars still debate about the 
nature and scope of this cult and its relation to Islam as a religious orientation. See 
Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, Akbar and Religion (Delhi: Idarah-yi Adabiyat-i-Delhi, 1989). 

Muhammad Ghawth died in 970/1562 in Gwalior, a fortress town between 
Delhi and Agra, where his tomb still exists. 

The chronology of Muhammad Ghawth’s early life shows that he spent very little 
time acquiring religious education, and even spent little time actually training in 
person under his Shaykhs. Abu al-Fath Hidayatullah was the son of the Shattarl 
Shaykh Qazan of Bengal. This Shaykh Qazan was also the master of Shaykh Hamid 
Zuhur al-Haqq. When his Shaykh died, Hamid Zuhur al-Haqq cared for his Shaykh’s 
son, Hidayatullah, and raised him as his spiritual nephew. Hamid Zuhur al-Haqq 
never had children of his own, and therefore raised Muhammad Ghawth as his 
spiritual son. 
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Ghawth his spiritual successor, and sent him to live up in the 
mountains in isolation and ‘to discover his manhood’. 

At about the age of 12 or 13, Muhammad Ghawth climbed the 
mountains, and stayed in an isolated chamber outside a gate of 
the fortress of Ghunar (in eastern Uttar Pradesh, near Banaras or 
Varanasi). He lived there for eight years, engaging in rigorous 
asceticism and intense meditation. He records that he spent up to six 
months without sleeping at night or being heedless during the day.^^ 
However, despite the freedom that this vertical move gave him in 
terms of release from daily chores, he could not totally escape the 
routine of discipleship. He began to gain local renown at this time, 
and people addressed him with the title ‘Ghawth’. 

As a result, people began to climb the mountain to seek him out and 
to come up from the settled lands to live with him. Some requested 
that he initiate them as his disciples.This caused Ghawth great 
consternation, as he was trying to free himself for total immersion in 
meditation and spiritual exercises. He determined that he was not yet 
pure enough to offer initiation, and increased his isolation and rigour, 
eating little or nothing. 

About a year later, another man came requesting his hand in 
initiation. Ghawth refused, but the man insisted, grabbing the hem 
of his shirt and saying, ‘If you can’t give me a link to God, then 
at least give me initiation so that I can be linked to the Prophet 
Muhammad!At this point, his internal conflict was so fierce that 
Muhammad Ghawth fell unconscious, and in a vision he was taken to 
Arab lands to meet Shaykh Bayazid Bistaml. This is just the first of 
a long series of mystic initiations that were granted to Ghawth by 
long-dead saints and prophets through visionary experiences that he 
called mukdshafdt, or spiritual disclosures. Although these disclosures 
are not strictly speaking ascensions, they are the precursors to his 


Shattari, Mandqib-i Ghawthiyya, Ahmadabad, BJ Institute of Learning and 
Research, MS 294, fo. 28. 

Muhammad Ghawth Gwaliorl, Awrad-i Ghawthiyya (Raichur: Matba‘-yi 
Sibghatuliahl, 1313), 103. 

Mandqib, pp. 29-30. He miraculously recovered some objects belonging to a 
poor man, which had been thrown into the Ganges by another Sufi in a state of divine 
distraction. 

Awrdd-i Ghawthiyya, fo. 105. 

Awrdd-i Ghawthiyya (MSS at Hyderabad, Dekkan: Oriental Manuscript Library 
and Research Institute (formerly Asafiya Collection) 487 Farsi Tasawwuf), fos. 150-4. 
It seems as if the account of Ghawth’s spiritual ‘disclosures’ was abridged in the 
lithoprint edition of Awrdd-i Ghawthiyya, but a full account still exists in the earlier 
MSS texts. 
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ascension experience.^^ In all, he records the details of eleven such 
disclosures, each climaxing with an initiation. 

It is the dissolution of space and time that links all these disclosures. 
Ghawth crosses vast distances instantaneously, as if space had folded 
upon itself or had freed him from its bounds completely: he arrives at 
a destination without having taken a single step. Although the vertical 
sense of ascending is not pronounced in these early experiences, 
Ghawth was slipping beyond the constraints of journeying as his 
primary motif of mystical experience. 

Muhammad Ghawth himself discussed these spatial motifs in 
mystical experience. Journeying along the mystic path, he taught, 
consists of movement through three kinds of dimensions: journeying 
towards God, journeying with God, and journeying within God.^^ In 
the first dimension, the mystic engages in rituals, exercises and 
gatherings that he hopes will lead him towards God, yet his self is still 
wholly alienated from experiencing God directly. Therefore he can 
identify God as ‘over there’ in contradistinction to the self and draw 
out a chart for how to approach closer. The second dimension of 
travelling with God is more subtle. The mystic still moves through a 
space towards God, but with the insight that God is already present 
with him at whatever stage he finds himself. Yet this presence may be 
fleeting or obscured by the routine conceitedness of the self. The third 
dimension is travelling within God and recognizing no being that 
is not Divine being. This is the dimension that Ghawth claimed to 
embody. This last dimension of travelling is really not journeying at 
all, for being within God is certainly not being within the confines 
of space. Rather the mystic is overwhelmed by the transcendent 
verticality of his direct connection to the Divine. This verticality 
leads him to ascend beyond space as experienced by a materially 
confined self. 

This was the essential insight that structured the Shattarl method 
of mysticism, which encouraged disciples to cultivate their own inner 
identity with God. In their view, the heavens, the universe, and the 
terrestrial world came into creation through a series of emanations 
from the primal being, which is God. Further, the human being is the 
direct reflection of the whole cosmos, containing within all the levels 
and motions that are observed outside in the stars, planets, and 

These disclosures serve the same function that the ascension served for the 
Prophet. They were assured, early in their careers as religious leaders, that their 
authority was granted directly from God in concord with the authority granted to all 
previous prophets. The only difference is that Muhammad Ghawth is granted the 
authority of sainthood rather than prophethood. 

Mandqib, 73. 
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heavenly spheres. Therefore, the human being likewise emanated 
from the Divine; the human being subsists through the Divine, and 
can return only into the Divine. The Shattarl disciple does not con¬ 
ceive of spiritual development as passing through a series of arduous 
stages, but rather apprehends that one has descended into worldly 
existence from an initial and fundamental state of non-divergence 
from the Creator. 

Once the Shattarl disciple acknowledges this basic insight and 
internalizes its profundity, the apparently vast distance that separates 
the being of the Creator from the created beings simply dissolves. 
Once this distance collapses and the illusion of otherness is eclipsed, 
the Shattarl acts in complete concord with Divine commands and 
personally embodies Divine qualities. A major disciple of Muhammad 
Ghawth and Shattarl spiritual guide explained this method of spiritual 
training: 

Repeating the essential name of Allah is the most important method of 
religious discipline. Recitation of the name Allah should be directed towards 
your own chest, so that you come to understand that recitation of this Divine 
name is actually addressing your own essential self, that this Divine name is 
actually your own name, and this Divine reality is actually your own soul’s 
ultimate reality. [To explain this further, he said] you should consider 
yourself lofty and exalted, not lowly and humble ... the Shattarl way is 
painless and effective; it requires no arduous struggle and no deference to 
formalities ... Through the Shattarl way, Bayazid [BistamI] reached Divine 
realization without becoming trapped in such ascetic struggles and external 
formalities ... Anyone distracted by formalities and external norms will 
never achieve intimacy with Allah!’ ^ 

According to this method, the Shattarls claimed to follow religious 
custom [sunna) without paying any attention to custom. In their view, 
if a person can eradicate the individual self (which separates the 
disciple from the Divine source, no matter what acts of worship or 
devotion he performs), then whatever words or actions flow from 
them must be in accord with Divine commands. To try to follow 
religious customs self-consciously would involve self-consciousness 
and buttress the illusion of a self, which in their view can only distort 
the message of the Prophet. 

By practising and preaching this method of spiritual discipline, 
Ghawth caused his fame to grow. Soon his retreat near the mountain 
fortress of Chunar had become a community, with disciples living 
with him permanently and devotees visiting him from the settled lands 

Wajlh al-Din 'Alawi Gujarati, Malfuzdt-i Wajih al-Din Gujarati, Hyderabad, 
Oriental Manuscript Library and Research Institute, MS Farsi Tasawwuf 547, 
fos. 10-11. 
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along the bank of the Ganges. He must have been only 21 years old. 
Ghawth chose to climb higher into the mountains to a new, more 
isolated retreat. Here he spent another five years. He reports that he 
completely stopped eating and his body grew so thin that ‘if the wind 
were blowing behind him he would go three or four times faster than a 
normal person, but if the wind were blowing against him, he could 
hardly take a single step’.^"^ It was at the end of these potentially fatal 
ascetic exercises that Muhammad Ghawth experienced his ascension 
to the Divine Throne, in the year 932/1526.^^ 


A TISSUE OF ALLUSIONS AND METAPHORS 
TO NARRATE SELFLESSNESS 

Before presenting episodes from the ascension narrative itself, a few 
words are needed to prepare the reader to understand its sometimes 
hallucinatory images and theological subtleties. In communicating 
this experience, Muhammad Ghawth was faced with the daunting 
challenge of creating a narrative in which the narrating self actually 
dissolves completely. This involves a profound paradox: an experi¬ 
ence of true selflessness would preclude narration by an experiencing 
subject! Ghawth struggled to find the means to express through words 
an experience that logically would surpass a person’s ability to think 
with words. Like the narrator in Beckett’s prose, the mystic must 
continually face the paradox of ‘I can’t go on, I must go on’.^^ The 

Mandqib, 60. This is a clear illustration of his attempts to embody the com¬ 
mandment to ‘Die to yourself before your self dies’, as even his movements were not 
under his control, but completely governed by the movement of the winds. 

In the narrative account of his ascension, Muhammad Ghawth does not mention 
the year of the experience, nor does his biographer, Fadlullah. However, there is a clue 
to this date in the introduction to his text, Kalid al-Makhdzin (The Key to the 
Treasuries), Patna, Khuda Bakhsh Library, MS 1376 and 1376a. He writes that on 
some night in the year, ah 932, he was contemplating the order of the universe as its 
archetypes ascended and descended from the Divine realms to the world, and suddenly 
he was overcome by a state that was ‘neither obliteration of the self, nor revival after 
obliteration, nor sleep nor waking visions within sleep’. In this state, he saw the 
Prophet, who took Muhammad Ghawth with him while Ghawth was still ‘clothed in 
my self’ to witness the cosmos from its origin to its end point, from before eternity until 
beyond eternity. I believe that this experience is a reference to his ascension, although 
Ghawth does not refer to it explicitly as his mi‘rdj. Kalid al-Makhdzin is a detailed 
description of the cosmic order that he had witnessed in his ascension, from its origin 
as emanations from the Divine essence to its reabsorption into the Divine at the end of 
time. 

Fatemeh Keshavarz, Reading Mystical Lyric: The Case of ]alal al-Din Rumi 
(Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1998), 56-67, offers an insightful 
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result is that Ghawth stretches language itself, finding loopholes in it 
or inverting expected metaphors, in order to make language express 
such an experience indirectly. 

Most Muslim mystics resort to poetry to express self-transcendence. 
This allows them to relax the rules of grammar and the confines 
of prose, letting the poetic resonance of words create the image of 
transcendence. For example, the famous ecstatic Sufi of Delhi, Mas'ud 
Bakk, wrote a long treatise on the experience of selflessness and its 
philosophical justification, entitled Mir’dt al-‘Arifm (Reflection of 
the Knowers). At key moments in this prose work, Mas'ud Bakk 
would change registers and leap into poetry in order to express the 
dissolution of the speaking self, as in these three couplets from a 
ghazal that erupts from the point where his prose can proceed no 
further. 

If your love is with me 

my foot can mount the very winds 
your passion blazes as a brilliant fire 

I am just the smoke that dances, ascending 

You whispered, come near to me 
I will give you a rare secret 
yet as I came closer I found 
no me to receive, no me, no me 

Mas'ud may breathe just as long 

as he breathes in your passionate love 
that breath you first blew into me 

that moment when I first opened my lips.^^ 

Such poetic metaphors rhyme with the ascension of the Prophet, but 
also acknowledge that the mystic’s personal experience could not 
remotely compare with that paradigmatic experience of the Prophet. 
Is it more fitting to remind the hearer of the Prophet’s experience 
through poetry or through prose? 

The Sufi poet Amir Khusro characterized two different types of Sufi 
authors. The first are those who rely on prose, whom he calls ‘men of 
gravity and stations’ {ahl-i tamktn o maqdmdt). They endeavour to 
describe spiritual advancement as a journey with discrete stages, 
so that ‘when the seeker’s foot is stuck in the mud, a leader who 
is advanced might reach back and take the seeker’s hand to pull his 
foot from the mud and find freedom to travel anew.’ These write 

comparison between Beckett’s uses of silence and those found in Islamic mystical 
literature. 

Mas'ud Bakk, Mir’dt al-'Arifm, lithoprint (Hyderabad, Dekkan: Mulla Umar 
Sahib, n.d.), 15. 
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in the sober style, taking care not to exaggerate or overstep the 
bounds of propriety. The second are those who rely on poetic forms 
and images, whom Khusro describes as men of ‘spiritual states and 
overpowering ecstasies’ {ahl-i ahwdl-o ghalabdt). They are the fine 
and subtle writings of high literary quality that often take the form 
of poetry or invest prose with the cadences of poetry. The masters 
of this genre are Ahmad Ghazall and ‘Ayn al-Qudat Hamadanl (with 
many others following them in Sufi circles, like Mas'ud Bakk), who 
perfected Persian mystical love poetry and pioneered a ‘poetry’ that 
mixes verse and prose in longer works. Amir Khusro makes a critical 
allusion to the importance of metaphors of ascension in their poetic 
raptures. He implies that these ecstatic writers seem to fly high, but 
often land in disgrace in the dirt after their hyperboles. 

They never arrive at that far place 
beyond responsibility and struggle 
As a stone hurled in the air inevitably 
falls to the dirt from whence it came^^ 

This tension between poetry and prose is especially important in 
discussing the Prophet’s experience of ascension, who rose to the 
heavens and returned but not like a stone that rises and falls back to 
the dirt. In addition to poetic metaphors, the Prophet’s experience had 
also been rendered accessible through narratives. These are mainly 
Hadith in which he is reported to have discussed his night journey 
to Jerusalem and ascension through the heavens to meet various 
angels and prior prophets, until he reached the Throne of God. 
Some Qur’anic verses are also believed to allude to this experience.^^ 
Muslim authors normally reserve descriptive prose narratives for 
describing that paradigmatic original ascension.^® Although some 


Z. Ansari, Life, Times and Works of Amir Khusrau (Delhi: National Amir 
Khusrau Society, 1975), 132, quotes this Persian line from the collection Ijaz-i 
Khusraw: dar an mahall na rasand az takalluf o taklif keh sang baz uftad az hawa 
bi-ja-i kasif. 

These are surat al-Najm ‘The Star’ 53:1-18 and surat al-Isra' ‘The Night 
Journey’ 17: 1 (which is also known by the alternate name surat Bant Isra'tl ‘The 
Tribes of Israel’). 

Qushayri, Kitab al-Mi'raj, ed. Abu 1-Hasan ‘Abd al-Qadir (Cairo: 1964). Other 
major Arabic prose renditions on the Prophet’s ascension include those by Ghayti, 
Barzanji, Babili, Ibn Hajar al-‘AsqalanI in his Hadith commentary Bath al-Bari, and 
one ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas (the cousin of the Prophet, famous as the earliest 
commentator on the Qur’an). These authors include storytellers who sought to 
elaborate on the tale, and jurists who wish to preclude any such elaboration. Some of 
these sources have been rendered into English or analyzed in English. See Ibn Hajar al- 
‘Asqalanl, The Isra’ and Mi'raj: The Prophet’s Night Journey and Ascent to Heaven, 
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veered towards folk storytelling to recount the Prophet’s ascension, 
most Sufi authors have shied away from crafting too many details to 
fill out a narrative. Poetic allusions have had greater currency than 
detailed descriptions. As the early Sufi Abu 1-Qasim al-Junayd 
cautioned, the human craft of language inevitably falls short of 
accounting for transcendent experience: ‘On the night of Ascension 
the Prophet reached a limit for which there is neither expression nor 
description. By his union in that location with the One and the 
Singular, by the obscurity of what happened in it, and by the silence of 
the Prophet, he left off all reports of it.’^^ 

Ghawth’s narrative strategy contradicts this general pattern. He 
renders the ineffable experience of confronting absolute being in 
first-person prose. He needs to, since he is ostensibly offering a 
first-hand account of his personal experience, rather than some 
literary creation or philosophical exposition. In outward form, 
Ghawth’s narrative presents a passage up through the layers of 
the astrological cosmos, measured by the orbits, stars, and planets. 
These cosmic spheres are also layers of a moral and eschatological 
universe that is inhabited by angels, the souls of saints and sinners, 
and the spirits of various prophets. However, it becomes apparent 
as he reaches its climax that this passage is essentially an ascension 
through the existential levels of his own being, as he dissolves into 
pure being upon reaching closer and closer to the Divine source. 
Ghawth’s narration recounts his rise from his habitual life, through 
the different elements that constitute his materiality (earth, air, water, 
fire, light).^^ From here he ascended through the various metaphors 
that make up his moral self (this world and the next world, heaven 


trans. Abdullah Hajjaj (London: 1989); A. A. Affifi, ‘The Story of the Prophet’s Ascent 
in Sufi Thought and Literature’, Islamic Culture (vol. 2, 1955); and A. A. Bevon, 
‘Mohammad’s Ascension to Heaven’, Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, vol. xxxviii (1924). 

Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami, The Subtleties of the Ascension, trans. with 
introduction by Frederick S. Colby (Louisville Ky.: Fons Vitae, forthcoming 2003). 
Most Sufis took al-Junayd’s warning to heart. Notable exceptions (before the example 
of Muhammad Ghawth himself) are Bayazid BistamI, Ruzbihan Baqll, and Ibn 
al-‘Arabl. 

It was commonly assumed that the seven heavens mentioned in the Qur’an 
corresponded with the seven orbits of the planets, including the moon as the closest 
‘planet’ to the earth. The furthest few planets in our system had not yet been observed 
at Ghawth’s time. 

The idea that the human being is a compound of primal elements and therefore 
acts as a microcosm for the totality of existence is common to Sufism after Ibn 
al-‘Arabl; see Paul Jackson (trans.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters 
(New York: Paulist Press, 1980), 331-2. 
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and hell, hope of reward and fear of punishment), through a 
renunciation of self-will itself, and up to a consequent eclipse of his 
self. He begins his account with an abstract introduction. 

The Eternal Presence raised me up ... and made the essence of each particle 
of existence, as if it were a mirror, reflect the Divine essence. The Eternal 
Presence showed me the passage through every level of the cosmos and 
revealed to me the ultimate reality of the heavenly and earthly realms. 
Having snatched me away and raised me up to the Beloved, I was engaged in 
the play of passionate desire until true love was established between us. I was 
shown plainly the beginning and the end of the cosmos; all was revealed for 
my eyes to behold, from the time before eternity to the time beyond eternity. 
Knowing, seeing and conversing seemed to be produced in and of themselves 
[without my willing]. 

This introduction leads to the narrative itself. During a routine day 
of ascetic practice in his mountain retreat, he was without warning 
or preparation pulled out of his daily experience. 

There suddenly arose from the peak of the mountain a strange roaring, as if a 
storm wind were hurtling down the mountain. I rushed outside and turned to 
face the mountain peak. A voiceless voice began to speak, saying Who are 
you? What are you? Where are you? Where are you going? What do you 
have and what do you bring with you? Have no why and no wherefore! 
Know everything that you may know! Say whatever you may say! Whatever 
you don’t know, I also don’t know. Whatever you don’t desire, I also don’t 
desire. Offer it up or take it away! 

I cried out, ‘What can I do?’ I fell out of my senses, overwhelmed. When I 
recovered consciousness again, a voice was reassuring me, saying I am the 
very youness of you. 1 desire you and am searching for you; I have shown 
you who you really are. Now, who are you and where are you? As I lifted my 
head, I saw someone standing over me. 

The man standing over him helps him to his feet. It is Khidr, the semi- 
prophetic figure, the muse of all saints, and the companion of all 
prophets. He requests Muhammad Ghawth to swear an oath that ‘the 
two paths are really one: the prophets bring the outer form and 
the saints bring the inner meaning.’ He announces that this night 
is the night of Muhammad Ghawth’s ascension. 

After a while, a state came over me that can’t be called sleep but can’t be 
called wakefulness, either. In this state, I passed a part of the night. Suddenly 
I heard a voice call out. Come be present for prayer! In that in-between state, 
I stood up and was caressed by the hand of bewilderment. I wanted to lay my 
head down and go to sleep for a little while. I was thinking these vain 

All passages from this narrative are my original trans. of this article from Persian. 
A full trans. of the complete narrative will be presented in a future article. 
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thoughts when a man came up to me and grasped my hand. He led me away 
from my hermitage. Then when they had all receded behind me, what did 
I see? 

I saw that all the inanimate objects, all the plants, and all the animals had 
taken the form of human beings who stood staring up at the sky! When 
I took another step, they all melted into the shape of one single man, who 
came forward to me and said, T dearly desire that you place your blessed foot 
upon my head, that I may be made noble by your passage.’ I asked him, 
‘Who are you?’ He replied, ‘I am the earth.’ So I placed my foot on his head 
and ascended until I reached the furthest extent of the earthly sphere. 

In a similar way, he meets a figure representing water, then air, then 
fire. Each invites the mystic to place his foot upon his head and climb 
up through the elemental spheres. As he uses each figure as a ladder 
to step up, the figures also render him obeisance as a human being 
who encompasses, completes, and perfects each element, for in Persian 
to place another’s foot on your head or eyes {qadam dar sar nihadan) 
is to express humility before them. 

These are elemental spheres that not only mark the atmospheres 
between the surface of earth and the seven heavens, but also represent 
the four elements that compose the human body. Therefore ascending 
upward is also delving inward, through bodily materiality and into the 
spiritual potency of the human heart. In the company of Khidr and 
the Prophet’s closest comrades, Muhammad Ghawth passes through 
the concentric layers of the heavens, meeting various angels, spirits, 
saints, and prophets. 

We reached the limit of the fourth heavenly sphere; the sphere split open; 
the stars waned like glowing crescents. I passed up into the heaven. The 
spirits of all the prophets came forward to greet me. They all shook my hand 
joyfully, along with the angels of that sphere. They praised me and their 
faces lit up, saying, ‘We have been waiting for so long, asking the Lord when 
you would be passing by this way. On the day that the Prophet ascended 
along this route, there were with him some saints, and you were one of 
them. However, at that time, you were in the form of pure spirit. In contrast, 
this time you are fully attached to your body! This is a completely new 
and different spectacle.’ They stood around amazed at my appearance. I 
ascended with ‘All and Abu Bakr, until we neared the limit of the fifth 
heavenly sphere. 

At this point, I saw one form with two different inherent essences. Seeing 
this paradox, I stood bedazzled and confused. Then I suddenly grew joyful 
when I discovered that both its dimensions were equal. So I asked my 
companions, ‘What is the significance of this form with two equal essences?’ 
They explained, ‘Here the essences of heaven and hell are brought into 
existence in one single place. On that day [of Judgement] they will each 
expand into full form.’ 
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This is one of the many surprising moments of Muhammad Ghawth’s 
ascension. In conventional Islamic theology, heaven and hell are 
clearly and eternally differentiated. One is a place of torment and the 
other a place of bliss. But here, both exist in the same space, as ‘one 
essence with two equal forms’. This vision confirms the intuition of 
many Sufis that both hell and heaven represent states of alienation 
from God: one is alienation through Divine wrath, the other 
alienation through Divine beauty. Muhammad Ghawth continues 
to get a closer look at the angels who guard hell: 

The fourth heaven split open; the stars flared up, blazing brightly. I 
ascended into the fifth heavenly sphere. Such wondrous and strange things 
came into sight while all the angels of that sphere came forward into my 
presence. They carried in their hands pages, like those of a book. I asked, 
‘What are these pages?’ They answered, ‘These are the registers of Might 
which will consume the people consigned to the flames. They haven’t been 
displayed yet or made public, but they record all the people’s deeds.’ I asked, 
‘Where are the people of the flames?’ They invited me to come this way in 
order to see. When I came forward, I saw a chamber formed from the purest 
substance of Divine wrath. In it, there were many beings sitting, all 
in the shape of women. One woman among them was explaining clearly 
the meaning of Divine unity [tawhid\. I asked, ‘Who is that women who 
is teaching so eloquently?’ They answered, ‘That is the mother of all 
humankind. Eve!’ 

I rushed forward to greet her and pay my respects, and asked her, ‘Why 
have you, a true Muslim, appeared in the midst of all the people who are 
overcome by Divine wrath?’ Eve replied, ‘We are the most comprehensive, 
most perfect and most beautiful of all the manifestations of the Divine. 
We are called ‘the People of Divine Might’ who are the manifestation of 
Allah’s attribute of utter singularity.’ I requested Eve to explain this to me 
further; she said, ‘The authority of Allah’s beauty is delegated to the 
prophets, and that authority has already come to its full completion long 
ago and its delegation is now over. Then the saints were raised up and 
were given authority. To the saints was delegated the authority of Allah’s 
beauty mixed with Allah’s might. Now listen, these women whom you see 
here are the messengers who will be sent to the people punished in hell fire. 
They are called ‘the People of Divine Might.’ They each wish to raise 
people up from the fires of hell into the realm of pure Divine might. The 
Prophet himself revealed this from the inner world when he said, ‘Women 
are the emissaries of Satan. 


Muhammad Ghawth relates this saying as a hadtth attributed to the Prophet, ‘al- 
Nisa’ Juba’il al-Shaytan’. This saying does not appear in any of the six authoritative 
Hadith collections. It may come from a rarer source of Hadith, or could be simply an 
aphorism popularly attributed to the Prophet. However, it bears some similarity to a 
hadith in Sahth al-Bukhdrt, Kitab al-Nikah 22; ‘When I look into the fire [of hell], most 
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This is another surprising twist in the ascension narrative. The 
Prophet was reported to have said that when he looked into hell, most 
of the figures there were women. Accordingly, he is reported to have 
said that ‘Women are the emissaries of Satan.’ Such reports were 
taken at face value by many jurists and ascetics, who claimed that 
women by nature veered toward rebelliousness and caused social 
discord. However, Muhammad Ghawth turns that image on its head: 
in his vision, the women in hell are the disciples of Eve, and are 
manifestations of God’s might in the form of wrath. Through these 
women, men in hell might slowly work through their ‘punishment’ 
and realize the true worship of God, through Divine might, since they 
missed the boat in the message of the prophets and saints, which 
manifested divine beauty.^^ 

Hearing this explanation, I stood there stunned and amazed at my 
surroundings. I was thinking, ‘Oh Lord! These are things that nobody has 
ever heard of before, yet I’ve just heard them. I’ve seen all this with my own 
eyes! Where could I be?’ Then Eve said, ‘Step forward to get a good view of 
the Presence of the Divine Might.’ Eve stayed standing in her place while my 
companions and I went forward and arrived at the seventh heaven. 

The heaven split open and we ascended into it. The essences both lofty 
and lowly appeared before me. I hesitated there, thinking that, if I don’t 
understand the appearance of these essences, I will have no way to advance 
beyond this point. I looked to my right, and I saw the archetypes of 
religious knowledge and intuitive knowledge [‘ilm-i dtnl o ‘ilm-i ladunt\. 
My thoughts inclined to find out what religious knowledge really looked 
like. At that moment, Jesus spoke to me, saying, ‘Have you ever seen 
the four Imams [who fashioned the structure of Islamic law]?’ I answered, 
‘No.’ Jesus directed me to look at a certain place in the vastness; there 
I saw the four Imams standing together, each disputing with the others, 
saying ‘No, no, the certain truth is this, not that.’ I thought to myself, 
if this is the outer knowledge of religion, then what is the inner knowledge 
of intuition? The thought simply flashed in my mind, but I didn’t say 
anything to that effect. Just then, all the Divine names of Allah emerged, 
each in the particular dimension of its knowability, from the realm of the 
primal archetypes. Each took a distinct shape, giving rise to the whole 

of the people in it are women’. This report and others are construed as misogynist by 
Muslim feminist Riffat Hassan, who throws their authenticity into doubt; see Hassan, 
‘Feminist Theology as a Means of Combating Injustice’, in William Cenkner (ed.). Evil 
and the Response of World Religion (St Paul, Minn.: Paragon House, 1997), 89. 

Michel Chodkiewitz, An Ocean without Shore: Ibn Arabi, the Book and the Law 
(Albany: SUNY Press, 1993), 45 presents a similar argument that within the wrath of 
punishment there is a hidden mercy that will overwhelm it. ‘The state of hell’, writes 
Ibn ‘Arabi, ‘will remain what it is, but Mercy will produce a felicity without the form 
or the status of the infernal abode being modified, for Mercy is all-powerful and its 
authority indefeasible forever’. 
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multitude of perceptible and existent forms. I could see the continuity 
between the Divine names and all the created forms that arose from their 
various natures. I could see the universe contained within the relation 
between the Divine names that prepared the universe for its worldly 
existence. 

This vision of the Divine names as archetypes expresses the cosmology 
known as wahdat al-wujud, or ‘the singleness of being’. From a 
creaturely point of view, God created the world. But from a mystical 
point of view, there is no being except God’s being. Greation is really 
an emanation of pure being, through the archetypes of God’s names 
and qualities, into the realm of conditional being. Here being can 
take a material form, but each form is actually a manifestation of 
God’s names. In that they reflect God, all phenomena are Divine, but 
in that they are material they pass away into non-being. The human 
being is the most complete manifestation of the Divine: in the human 
being all names of God manifest, and for this reason the human being 
was selected to be God’s vicegerent in the world. 

When I ascended a little further from this place, all the stars that had been 
blazing in the heavenly spheres suddenly took the form of human beings and 
all the heavenly beings took on their light. From the distant clot of dust that 
is the earthly sphere all the way up to the dais of the Divine Throne, each and 
every created being stood as a human figure, each rooted to its particular 
place and station, each could openly see the others without the thick veil of 
materiality. 

Adam, Moses, Jesus, Abu Bakr, and ‘All said, ‘Beyond this point, there is 
no place and no space.’ ‘All moved on with me as we left the others behind 
and ascended further, beyond the heavens to the furthest beyond. Together, 
we arrived at the threshold of the Divine Throne. Then we passed into its 
Presence. There, I saw the Prophet standing before us. When he saw me, he 
gave thanks to Allah, the Eternal One, saying, ‘In my community, there are 
seven people who have arrived to this point beyond all points.’ Without my 
own volition or intent, a lofty aspiration arose within me that I might arrive 
at that place beyond all places. 

In one instant, I took off, and arrived in the same instant. The four persons 
who were with me came along. When we arrived, we saw the form of the 
angel Azra‘il, who oversees the vastness of Divine Might. From the awesome 
sight of Azra‘ll, I was blasted unconscious. 

After a time, I returned to my senses and saw that some of the saints had 
arrived and, having witnessed the vastness of Divine Might, were bowing 
down in prostration. What lay before my vision was beyond eyes to see and 
beyond the mind to comprehend. I was lifted up to survey the expanse of 
vastness. I witnessed the beauty of Divine grandeur within the oceanic 
vastness of Divine Might: a grandeur from which rise both the thrones of 
the Lord of Both Worlds, a grandeur of non-being emerging into being, a 
grandeur that through existence acknowledges non-existence, a grandeur 
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bringing each thing into its own suchness, from the loftiest vault to the 
lowliest plane. I saw each and every particle of this calling-into-heing, with 
nothing hidden from my sight. 

When each being in that great gathering had come forth in its own proper 
place and stood arrayed in its integral order, a lofty and captivating voice 
rang out from beyond the tissue of being, commanding. You who are Ahmad 
without the mtm, come up to the Divine Thronel^^ 

Ahmad is another name for Muhammad, in his intensified spiritual 
form. It is believed that Ahmad is the name of the Prophet’s spiritual 
essence, while Muhammad was the name of his earthly personality. 
Ahmad when further distilled without the letter mim [corresponding 
to the consonant m] is Ahad, ‘the Singular’, one of the names of 
Allah.^^ With this subtle pun, the Divine voice denotes the continuity 
between a person, the soul, and the Divine source. If Muhammad 
without one m is Ahmad, then Ahmad without another m is Ahad, 
hinting at a continuity between the Prophet and the name of Allah 
through which the universe was created. As Muhammad marked the 
path, others can follow and leave individuality behind and realize 
a cosmic oneness with Divine being. 

The Prophet then ascends beyond the threshold of the Divine 
throne, and falls into prostration before the Presence of God, leaving 
Muhammad Ghawth bewildered. 

When I heard this command call out to Muhammad to rise and ascend, 
I was confused. I turned to Jesus who was standing beside me, and asked, 
‘I thought that this was the night of my ascension, so why should Muhammad 
be called up now to ascend to the Divine Throne?’ Jesus answered, ‘Each 
saint is a member of the community that was founded by a specific prophet. 
The Prophet must ascend first, so that the saint can follow after him up to the 
appointed place. That way, the structure of prophethood and sainthood can 
be established in good order.’ Having heard this explanation from Jesus, my 
thoughts became tranquil once again. I don’t know what happened then. 
I don’t know what became of me or what came over me. When a wave from 
the outpouring of Pure being hits you, you simply become, such that it is now 
exactly as it was in the beginning?'^ 

A chart in Muhammad Ghawth, Kaltd al-Makhdzin (fos. 30-1) shows how 
Ahmad emanated from Ahad, and Muhammad emanated from Ahmad, while through 
Muhammad the whole world came into being. 

This elaborates on a hadith qudsi, or saying attributed to the Prophet, who 
interprets in his own words a meaning given by God, on the relations between 
Muhammad, Ahmad, and Ahad. See Annemarie Schimmel, Deciphering the Signs of 
God: A Phenomenological Approach to Islam (Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 1994), 
190-1. 

Qur’an, surat al-Hadtd 57: 4. ‘It’ refers to Allah, who is now as Allah was in the 
beginning, unaffected in essence by anything in creation. However, in the context of 
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The Prophet gave me the long-awaited signal. I raised my foot to step 
forward one degree more, suddenly everything that had existed lost its 
materiality, and everything around me was transformed into pure, subtle 
light. The angels in union cried, ‘There is a sin incomparable to any other sin 
that accompanies this young man unawares!’ Finally, I was lifted up above 
all being [beyond even the subtlety of light] and proceeded into the fullness of 
the verse. You see them enter into the true relationship with Allah.'^^ Not a 
single particle of human ego and selfish urge remained of me. The deepest 
meaning of the verse revealed itself to me, that Allah is with you all wherever 
you may be.‘^^ 

When he arrived at the threshold of the Divine Throne, he sat down 
at the zenith of power beyond cause. 

The angels protest that Ghawth is achieving this very last stage 
while his ego-self is still intact. They protest that he cannot be allowed 
to remain self-conscious while in the absolute Presence. Ghawth 
had often used this saying ‘your very being is a sin incomparable to 
any other sin’ while teaching his disciples. The Shattarls among his 
followers also were fond of quoting a similar saying, ‘The very 
existence of the worshipper is a veil obstructing witness of the One 
worshipped.’"*^ The protest of the angels is immediately followed, 
the narrative implies, by Ghawth’s total immersion in the Divine 
presence which eclipses, effaces, and absorbs his own self. At 
this point, the narrative signifies selflessness in the eclipse of the first 
person subject ‘P, replaced by the third person pronoun ‘he’. This is 


his narrative, Ghawth makes the pronoun huwa to mean ‘it’, meaning any being. All 
beings are now as they have always been. More specifically, Ghawth’s own being is in 
union at that moment with Being as a totality, undifferentiated from the Being of 
Allah. 

Qur’an, surat al-Nasr flO; 2. 

Qur’an, siirat al-Hadtd, 57: 4. Allah is with you wherever you may be, but of 
course, if Allah is with you, there can be no ‘you’ to stand over and against Pure Being 
which is Allah. So wherever you may perceive an ego to be independently standing, 
there at its foundation is Allah whose presence obliterates any trace of that ego. The 
self is thus continuously effaced at the very ground of its own being, the very basic 
principle of ShaUarl mysticism. Note in the next paragraph, the author refers to the 
subject in the third person, no longer in the first person, as ‘I’: there was no longer ‘I’ 
present in the experience. 

See Manaqib, 75 and the discussion of his follower Shaykh Wajlh al-Dln’s 
mystical method in Mukhbir al-Awliya’, fo. 648*’. This saying had wider circulation 
among Sufis in South Asia, and is quoted prominently by the 14th-c. Firdawsi Sufi 
master Sharaf al-Din Manerl: ‘Take care, O brother, since we ourselves are sin, it is now 
necessary to become something else! Have you not heard this?’ ‘When I asked what sin 
I had committed. Love replied ‘Your very existence is a sin! No other could be greater 
than that!’ See Jackson, Sharafuddin Maneri, 255, see also f7. 
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further refined, as the pronoun ‘he’ is not just a cipher for the subject 
as described from without as a third person. Rather, ‘he’ could stand 
in a direct reflection of being, of Divinity itself. ‘He’ could be either 
figure: the gazer or the reflection of that gaze in the mirror. This deep 
ambiguity is a special feature of the Persian language, and accounts 
for its poetic force. 

When he arrived at the threshold of the Divine Throne, he sat down at the 
zenith of power beyond cause. No why or how could possibly penetrate into 
its uncaused bringing-forth-into-causation. All the other prophets, saints, 
angels, and existing worldly beings fell into a profound prostration and 
were eclipsed, virtually obliterated. The bower and the one bowed before 
both remained fixed in their mutual prostration, while there manifested the 
resonance of the verse. Everything upon the face of the world is passing 
away, except the Face of your Lord, full of Might, full of Honour. 

Suddenly there welled up speech as if between two persons. One began to 
ask questions while the other responded with answers, recounting matters 
from beginning to end, giving full knowledge of the essence of all things, 
making the contrary motion of all things seem harmonious and in accord. 
From his gazing with love upon his own Divine beauty, he clothed all things 
in their own natures.I don’t know how to describe what was happening; at 
one moment it was as if I were in the midst of the motion of every existing 
being, and at the next moment it was as if I were in the centre of a great void. 
I witnessed the essence of that being that was prior to any primordial origin, 
stretching out across the surface of eternity beyond any possible end. I then 
saw within every form its own origin and its own destiny, interwoven. 
I descended from the Divine Throne. 

Muhammad Ghawth then descends through the various levels of the 
cosmos. They no longer appear as heavens with angels and stars; they 
are far more abstract. They are clearly ‘emanations’ of God, from the 


Qur’an, surat al-Rahman, 55: 28. This verse asserts, like the one above, 
that everything in the world is passing away except the ‘face’ of Allah that alone 
remains. 

For those immersed in the philosophy of ‘the unity of being’ (wahdat al-wujud ), 
creation makes sense only as multiplicity emanating from the primal unity. This 
‘creation’ was actually an act of loving desire by the singular for intimacy with 
the other. The motif of the lover gazing in the mirror in order to see his beauty reflected 
in another is the central metaphor that illustrates how multiplicity could come from 
absolute unity. Through this motif, Sufis in Persian-speaking lands appropriated the 
mirror imagery of Ibn al-‘Arabi, and heightened its intensity as a story of loving desire 
between the creator and the human. The poetry of Fakhr al-Din ‘Iraqi, Ahmad 
Ghazall, and Awhad al-Din KirmanI are the strongest examples of this welding 
together of love mysticism with existential philosophy. Shattari Sufis like Muhammad 
Ghawth tried to incite the spark of divine love in their disciples by invoking these 
images, as in Mandqib, 54. 
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rarefied source of pure being, through the universal intellect, through 
the spiritual reality of the Prophet as the primordial human being, 
then through further emanations of increasing materiality. He came to 
on the pinnacle of the mountain, and in three steps entered his 
hermitage and collapsed onto his cot. 

Suddenly all the details of my ascension with the Prophet flooded my 
memory, hurling aside all my vain thoughts. That state that came flooding 
back to my memory is such an astounding state that words could never 
describe it. Nobody but Allah alone could grasp it fully. I have tried to render 
it with the pen, to that extent that the experience took a palpable form in my 
senses and my mind. However, this description is really only a tissue of 
allusions and metaphors for the ungraspable reality of the experience. 

This account was written so that everyone might know that, no matter 
how far a saint may transverse on the spiritual path of perfection, a saint can 
never pass beyond the rank of the Prophet whom he follows. From the point 
of view of spiritual training, it seems that the last step of the Prophet is the 
first step of the saint. Yet in reality, the saint can never pass beyond the rank 
of the Prophet. I found this to be true after the deepest pondering over my 
own experience. 

With this modest conclusion, Muhammad Ghawth closes off his first¬ 
hand narrative of his ascension ‘rendered with the pen’. His descent 
from the heavens, alighting on the mountain, lapsing back into sleep, 
and then waking into his routine life mirror in an exact inversion the 
process of his ascension. 


RENDERING EXPERIENCE INTO AUTHORITY 

I had introduced this ascension record as a narrative of selflessness. 
Muhammad Ghawth’s experience of selflessness is framed by the 
concept of essential congruence between the personal self and the 
Divine Self. He asserts that grasping this congruence of identity is 
the key to grasping reality. The Sufi masters of the Shattarl lineage 
taught that realization of this simple concept was the key to salvation 
and the secret of heaven, hell, and conventional morality. For humans 
to realize this concept was the very purpose of creation. Muhammad 
Ghawth’s ascension makes clear that his self is really contiguous 
with the Divine being, though mediated and veiled by a series of 
emanations. This is the message he carried back with him to his 
habitual world of everyday being. This message confirmed for 
Ghawth the very theological postulate of the Shattarl community 
upon which he based his life before he ever set out on the ascent. 
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Ironically, it is exactly this message that he does not state at 
the close of the narrative. To claim some identity with God after 
just vividly claiming some equality with the Prophet would seem 
self-aggrandizing! To ward off this misreading, Ghawth closed his 
account with a very humble theological point: ‘the first step of the 
Prophet is the last step of the saint.’ The saint can experience the path 
of the Prophet, but only by virtue of following that Prophet. He means 
to state that this a second-hand ascension (and therefore a decent 
ascension) no matter how fantastic and astounding it may seem to 
the reader. 

However, this modest point is not what really lasts in the minds of 
those who read this ascension narrative or in the ears of those who 
might have heard it orally in Ghawth’s own time. It is clear that the 
public dissemination of Ghawth’s ascension played a crucial role in 
his subsequent public role as a popular Sufi leader. For his followers 
and admirers, his ascension signified more than just his following the 
Prophet’s example. It signified that he was truly selfless and, as such, 
that he was a conduit for Divine will to act in the material and social 
world. He was therefore a source of blessing and success, whether 
one’s goal was mystical journeying or political conquest. 

This modest theological point certainly did not stick in the 
minds of other Sufis, many of whom opposed Ghawth’s claims or 
openly accused him of heresy. They did not read this text as an 
attestation that the saint is a humble follower of the Prophet who 
leads him in ascension. More cautious Sufis saw Ghawth’s ascension 
narrative not as the authentic expression of a spiritual experience of 
selflessness, but rather as a brash claim of selfishness. They also saw it 
as the work of a saint who stepped outside the proper boundaries 
of sainthood and began to claim for himself a cosmic status that 
threatened the dignity of the Prophet. In their view, his was an 
indecent ascension. 

To understand these contradictory interpretations, we must look at 
how Muhammad Ghawth integrated his ascension experience into 
his teachings and how he built a popular following through them. 
First, it must be admitted that Muhammad Ghawth was already a 
popular local saint around Ghunar before his ascension experience: 
he had already been granted the title Ghawth by popular recognition 
of his powers of spiritual blessing. In fact, the further Muhammad 
Ghawth retreated into the mountains from social contact, the more 
his reputation and social power grew. 

Muhammad Ghawth integrated the written narrative of his 
ascension into his larger work, entitled Awrad-i Ghawthiyya (The 
Litanies of the Ghawth), which was completed only after he had 
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settled in Gwalior, near the capital at Agra.'^^ This work gives detailed 
invocations and litanies for disciples to use in their devotions. After 
this, Ghawth clearly states his legitimizing chains of authority in each 
of the fourteen lineages into which he took initiation. He gained 
initiation into most of these from his living master, Hajjl Zuhur 
al-Haqq, while the remainder he gained directly from long-dead 
masters whom he had met during the visions of ‘spiritual disclosures’. 
Therefore, after stating his authority through lineages, he gives full 
report of the detail of these ‘disclosures’. He closes the entire text 
with the narrative of his ascension, which acts as the authenticating 
seal for all his previous initiations and the authority that they granted 
to him. After all, if ‘disclosures’ gave him authority from different 
paradigmatic saints, then the ascension gave him authority directly 
from the Prophet, and through him, from the Divine source itself. 

By the time he was in his early twenties, Ghawth had already 
authored his first and most popular text, al-Jawdhir al-khamsa (The 
Five Precious Essences). This gave him a reputation for expertise in 
astronomy and astrology, for the prayer and meditations recorded in 
this text have strong links to constellation movements and planetary 
influences.’*^ Muhammad Ghawth gained a reputation for praying to 
God in concord with astrological alignments in order to influence 
the course of worldly events. This technique was known as da‘wat-i 
asmd’ wa-taskhir (invoking the Divine names and subjecting the 
world to their influences), and both Muhammad Ghawth and his 
older brother, Shaykh Bahlul, were experts in this art.’*^ This reputed 

Muhammad Ghawth wrote al-Jawahir al-khamsa at Chunar when he was 21 
years old, as he himself reports in the introduction (this would be approximately the 
year 928/1522, if his reported birth date of 907/1501 is correct). I deduce that his 
ascension experience occurred in 932, about four years later, while he was living in 
seclusion higher up in the mountains beyond Chunar. He could have written the 
original account while in isolation, for he had composed other books in that state. The 
text Awrad-i Ghawthiyya was composed after Ghawth arrived at Gwalior, for within 
its prose he mentions living there and mentions that the Emperor Humayun had taken 
initiation from his brother, Shaykh Bahlul. This places the composition of Awrad-i 
Ghawthiyya after 937/1530-1. After having written down his litanies, initiations, and 
disclosures, he could have appended the already written ascension narrative to his text 
as its seal of authenticity. 

Muhammad Ghawth, al-]awahir al-khamsa [The Five Essences: The Most 
Authentic Compilation of Exercises and Protections], Maulana Mirza Muhammad 
Beg Naqshbandi Dehlawi (trans. from Urdu), (Delhi: Naz Publishing House, n.d.). 

^ In Awrad-i Ghawthiyya, third Mukdshafa, Muhammad Ghawth claims that he 
learned these invocatory techniques directly from the great Shaykh al-Suhrawardi in a 
visionary encounter. Many Shattarl disciples in the generations following Muhammad 
Ghawth wrote treatises on such invocations, such as Isma'Tl ibn Mahmud al-Farhi 
(known as Shaqarl Qadirl Burhanpuri), Makhzan-i da’wat (Calcutta, Asiatic Society 
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ability to bend the world to his will is most likely the real cause of 
Ghawth’s fame and popularity. However, it is clear that the story of 
his ascension and his eyewitness observation of the secret reality of the 
heavens gave credence and justification to his reputation as a saint 
whose prayers have potent efficacy since they invoke the names of 
God through the alignment of the stars and planets. 

In these ways, Ghawth wove the experience of his ascension 
into his rituals of initiation and his claims to spiritual potency. 
These claims were well known by the time he finally descended 
from his ascetic struggles on the mountain top. Ghawth pro¬ 
ceeded to Gwalior, whose fortress had just recently been captured 
by the forces of the Sultan of Delhi, Ibrahim Lodi from the 
Rajputs, in 932/1526."*^ Ghawth’s reputation preceded him: all 
the city’s people turned out to greet him and offer themselves to be 
protected by his istighdtha, his powers of nurture and protection as 
‘Ghawth’. 

The Afghan Sultan begged for his blessings so that he could triumph 
over his enemies.'*^ Ghawth’s biographer, Fadlullah, penned a poem 
that describes Ghawth’s reputation and strength at this point: 

Whoever drops the reins of his own self 

makes the kings of the world into his beggars 
He has no crumb of hope in his mouth except 
what he finds on the doorstep of the Darweshes.^° 


of Curzon Collection, MS 437 Farsi Tasawwuf; also Hyderabad, Dekkan, Oriental 
Manuscript Library and Research Institute, MS 98 Tasawwuf Farsi). In this volume, 
the author tried to collect the ShaUari invocations and the explanations of them from 
all the previous volumes of Muhammad Ghawth and his followers. This idea came to 
him out of sympathy for his servants, who had to carry all these heavy volumes along 
the mountain passes as he was travelling to a spiritual retreat in Kashmir! 

It is not clear whether Ghawth arrived during the siege of the fortress or soon 
after its conquest. The author of Mandqib-i Ghawthiyya does not specify whether 
Ghawth actually witnessed the conquest of Gwalior. Rather, Ghawth had been 
commanded by the Prophet and Abu Bakr in a dream-vision to establish a mosque in a 
city brought from infidelity (kufr) to submission (isldm). When Ghawth heard the 
news that the Sultan of Delhi had wrested Gwalior from Rajput control, he knew that 
this was the city where he was to settle. This would have placed his arrival just after the 
conquest in 932/1526 {Mandqib, 85-6). However, other authors conflate this incident 
with Ghawth’s presence at Gwalior when the Mughal emperor Babur took control of 
the fort soon thereafter. Ghawth certainly was present for the Mughal conquest of the 
fort, for he helped to engineer it and the subsequent truce with the Governor who had 
been assigned during the Lodi Afghan regime, Tatar Khan. 

Ibid. 105-6. 

Ibid. 87. 
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And kings certainly did flock to him for blessings, magical 
invocations, and political advice. 

For complicated reasons, Ghawth refused to bless the rule of the 
Afghan Sultan Ibrahim Lodi. He accused the Sultan of being a despot 
and oppressing people, such as a group of nobles whom he had 
imprisoned. Ghawth made the release of those nobles the condition 
for his extending blessings to the Lodi Sultan. He said, ‘Justice is the 
necessary condition for holding kingship, but you have become 
entangled in some acts of oppression that aren’t worthy of true kings. 
Renounce those acts and give justice to those who petition you with 
fairness and evenhandedness, so that the Darweshes can be your 
allies and can extend their help and cooperation to you. Beg Allah 
that your former corruption be replaced by reconciliation. I’m 
standing here waiting for your answer!’ The Sultan refused to 
release those whom he considered his enemies, and the Darwesh 
followers of Muhammad Ghawth in the court instantly began to 
call upon God to remove the oppressive Sultan from power. And 
within a year, the Turkic Mughals under the leadership of Babur 
overran the Lodi Afghan’s forces at Panipat and began a new dynasty 
in Hindustan. 

Muhammad Ghawth’s having witnessed the Divine throne beyond 
the bounds of material existence may have given him a special 
authority to fill worldly thrones in Delhi. He compared himself, a 
‘selfless mendicant’, to the Prophet-King Solomon (Sulayman) whose 
most outstanding feature was his magnificent throne and his 
supernatural ability to command even the unseen forces of nature. 

My dear fellows, if I have worshipped God with total sincerity for God’s 
sake alone, then I have the quality of being a true Darwesh, and everything 
on earth and in human power will owe its existence to me ... As they say, 
‘Whoever has the Lord of All has everything.’ If I have desired anything 
for myself, then I worship in vain and all my actions are void ... But the 
Afghans were laid low and humbled. The word of the Darwesh is a 
command from God and the world is under the power of his choice. 
Whatever the Darwesh’s word pronounces, that will surely come 
about! ... The Afghans did not lay their heads upon the threshold of 
the door of the Darwesh, and for that they were made obedient and 


The full story is recounted in Mandqib, 106-10. However, this story does not 
explain why the nobles were imprisoned or why Muhammad Ghawth chose to stand 
up for their release. The way that his followers instantly raised their voices to call 
for the Lodi Sultan’s fall makes it seem as if Ghawth had already determined that he 
was oppressive and that this was his last test, which the Sultan predictably and 
dramatically failed. 
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submissive [by force]. This whole world is [to the Darwesh] like a court 
under the order of the finger of King Solomon.^^ 

The Mughal emperors saw in Muhammad Ghawth a political ally, 
and perhaps a spiritual mentor. Ghawth continued to curse Afghan 
strongmen and they continued to fall to the ascending power of 
the Turkic Mughals. Muhammad Ghawth personally engineered the 
Mughal takeover of the fortress of Gwalior, whose governor was 
unsure of whether to retain loyalty to the fallen Lodi rulers or to 
surrender to the rising power of the Mughals. From his residence 
within the fortress, Muhammad Ghawth persuaded the governor to 
allow a small contingent of Mughal forces to enter in order to 
negotiate. This small force was able then to throw open the gates from 
within the fortress walls, allowing the Mughals to capture easily the 
otherwise impregnable citadel. 

Muhammad Ghawth also built a coalition of Shattarl Sufis who 
supported the Mughal rise to power. His elder in the Shattarl order 
(and disciple of the same master), Abu 1-Fath Hidayatullah Sarmast, 
accompanied Humayun on his campaigns in Bihar. Humayun also 
enjoyed his blessing and the political advice of Muhammad Ghawth’s 
elder brother, Shaykh Bahlul, who acted as a political ambassador 
for him. If the populace viewed their military victories as the decree 
of Divine order through Muhammad Ghawth, who continued to paint 
the harried Afghans as oppressive and unjust, then the Mughal rulers 
were wise to show him deference and respect. 


DESCENT INTO DISSENT AND PERSECUTION 

Much of the information that is available about Muhammad Ghawth 
is due to the persecution campaigns that raged against him. 
Persecution began once the Mughal ruler Humayun fell from 
power in a temporary defeat and the Afghan Stirl dynasty gained 
the throne in Delhi, in 947/1540. The first phase of the persecution 
began from Delhi against the Shaykh in Gwalior. This was primarily 
a political persecution, for Muhammad Ghawth was seen as the 
spiritual pillar that supported the Mughal regime. 

Evidence shows that the Afghan military nobles saw in Ghawth a 
political opponent. Just five years after the Mughals took power, 
a certain Afghan warlord, Bayazid, rose in rebellion against them in 


52 


Ibid. 109-10. 
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Bihar. One of his acts of rebellion was to raze the town of Kehrah 
(also called Zuhurabad, near Jawnpur) and hold its population 
prisoner. Kehrah was the home town of Muhammad Ghawth, which 
Bayazid must have known well. As he took over the town, he was 
reported to have launched this accusation: 

Shaykh Muhammad Ghawth is reciting prayers and invocations for the 
Mughals, and desires that the whole land fall under their command. 
He imagines that he throws us [Afghans] into the fire of the jealousy of the 
Darweshes, but he is really just getting himself burned!^^ 

When the news of this accusation and the destruction of his home 
town (and possibly his relatives as well) reached Ghawth, he was 
enraged. He used his normal form of curse. He set an earthenware 
bowl before him, one that he used for making his ablutions; then he 
dashed the bowl against the wall, smashing it to pieces while saying, 
‘That oppressive tyrant has been killed! May the Mughals go to 
destroy him as well.’ Within a few days, Mughal forces quelled 
Bayazid’s uprising and put him to death. The point of this story is that 
the accusations of the Afghans against Ghawth were overtly political; 
they did not need to engage in theological disputes about his ascension 
in order to justify suppressing him. Soon after the Afghan Surf dynasty 
took control of the Hindustani capital at Delhi, Muhammad Ghawth 
moved on to the independent Sultanate of Gujarat, probably out of 
fear of persecution. 

After his arrival at the Gujarati capital at Ahmadabad, he faced 
another persecution. This focused more overtly on his mystical 
writings, especially his ascension narrative; however, it was not free of 
political undercurrents. The Mughal ruler Humayun had invaded 
Gujarat just five years before, in 941/1534. Although he could not 
fully incorporate Gujarat into the Mughal empire, Humayun wreaked 
havoc against the Gujarati Sultan, Bahadur Shah. Humayun’s 
invasion drove Bahadur Shah into a shaky alliance with the 
Portuguese, who eventually assassinated him in a moment of 
weakness. Therefore, the Sufis and scholars loyal to the independent 
state of Gujarat had reason to be suspicious of a known partisan of 
the Mughals like Muhammad Ghawth. Indeed, Ghawth carried on a 
correspondence with the exiled Humayun while he was fleeing the 
Surl forces and recouping in Iranian territory. Humayun wrote a letter 
assuring the Shaykh that he was safe, and inquiring whether the 
Afghans had harmed him. Muhammad Ghawth wrote him a response, 
giving Humayun political advice in the form of mystical guidance. 


53 
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Just as you have reported escaping all these events unscathed, my state is in 
accord with yours and I am safe and have suffered no sort of calamity. Let 
people talk, don’t take it to heart. I mean that God has removed the crown 
from your head for purposes that are not apparent, but don’t mourn and 
don’t become depressed. In the mystic Way, everything that confronts the 
traveller is for his own well being. In every situation, no matter how bad it 
may appear, God desires only that the happiness and salvation of his servant 
should reach a higher stage of perfection. God nurtures his servant with all of 
the various Divine names, both beautiful and mighty. Some time has passed 
and you’ve been nurtured with manifestations of beautiful names; now 
some hard days have come when your sustenance is through the mighty 
and wrathful names. Remember that this all comes under the ruling [of the 
Qur’an] with each hardship there is ease. How quickly the turn of beautiful 
names will return 

Even in their mutual exiles, Muhammad Ghawth supported 
Humayun and predicted his imminent return to the throne. Many 
in Gujarat had seen the revival of Afghan power as their defence 
against Mughal conquest, and certainly would not have wished for 
Humayun to return to power. Nor would they have sympathized with 
such active support from the exiled Sufi who was living in their midst. 

Despite these political undercurrents, hagiographic sources specify 
that it was Ghawth’s claims to have experienced a bodily ascension 
that caused the scholars and Sufis of Ahmadabad to denounce him. 
The written account of his ascension circulated widely among the 
learned of the city. In addition, Ghawth orally affirmed that he had 
this experience, told people details of it, and referred to it in his other 
written works.^^ Therefore, the scholars gathered together and 
prepared a declaration (mahdar) denouncing and refuting Ghawth’s 
ascension story.^^ Shaykh ‘All MuttaqI led the group, which 


Mukhbir al-Awliya’, fo. 629“. The italicized phrase makes an oblique reference 
to Qur’an surat al-lnshirah 94: 5-6. 

Ibid. fo. 636“. 

Ibid. fo. 629*’. The author quotes a now-lost source called Tuhfat al-Rdghibtn as 
proof of this incident. This persecution must have occurred after 955/1548, for ‘All 
MuttaqI mentions that he consulted with the prime minister, Asif Khan. Asif Khan had 
been a trusted advisor to Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat, who sent the minister off to 
Makka with his royal household and what was left of his treasury during the invasion 
of Humayun, in 942/1536. The minister remained in Makka pursuing diplomatic 
missions to the Mamluks of Egypt and Ottoman rulers until the young Sultan 
Mahmud II regained the throne, subdued his nobles, and gained a stable rule. Then 
Sultan Mahmud II invited the minister to return with the harem and treasury to 
Ahmadabad. Upon his arrival in ah 955 he was raised to the position of prime 
minister. (‘Abd al-Qadir al-AydarusI, al-Nur al-Sdfir (Baghdad: Matba' al-Furat, 
1934), 242.) This chronology requires that many details of hagiographic accounts be 
reassessed, which I will attempt in a later study. 
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presented the declaration to Sultan Mahmud. The Sultan gave 
Muhammad Ghawth a reprieve, on the condition that he sign a letter 
written in his own hand saying that he was a firm believer in the 
doctrines of the Ahl al-Sunna wa-l-Jamd‘at (community of consensus 
and Prophetic example), and that if anything in his writing or 
teachings proved contrary, he would gladly renounce them and have 
every page of them washed clean of ink.^^ 

When there proved to be complications in the wording of this letter 
and his opponents continued to press him for further concessions, 
Muhammad Ghawth slipped out of Ahmadabad and fled to Bharoch. 
‘All MuttaqI quickly sent a letter to the governor of Bharoch, 
Mu’ayyad Khan, denouncing Ghawth and requesting him to be sent 
back to Ahmadabad in chains. 

I am well, thanks to God, except for my distress over the soundness of 
religious faith in the kingdom and the confusions caused by heretical 
innovators. It should be known that Shaykh Muhammad the Liar, the 
Cheater, the Distorter (otherwise known as Ghawth) has fled surreptitiously 
from this place [Ahmadabad] and should be captured, imprisoned, and 
brought back. 

The Shaykh [Muhammad Ghawth] came many times before me, and you 
were witness to it, declaring that ‘My spiritual states and my religious beliefs 
are in full accord with the Qur’an and the exemplary conduct of the Prophet 
[sunna]. I absolve myself of any of my writings which may be shown to 
contradict the Book and the Sunna; I give permission for any such writings 
to be washed clean’. For this reason I got hold of the Shaykh’s writings like 
The Keys to the Treasuries and the Ascension Narrative. I read them over 
and, sure enough, I saw that they contradict the Qur’an and the Prophet’s 
example. I thought to myself, ‘If I confront him alone and he washes the ink 
off the pages in my home, then nobody else will know of it and what 
good would that be. But if he has to wash it off in front of all the Muslims 
and publicly swears not to teach books about such cosmic claims to 
supposed Divine realities, then he will be fully reconciled with all the 


The chronology of ‘All MuttaqI’s life is not entirely clear from the hagiographic 
sources. These record certain incidents hut leave their ordering and context obscure. 
From ‘All MuttaqI’s own letter, it is clear that he led this persecution just after he 
arrived in Ahmadabad from Makka. This was most likely his second journey back to 
Gujarat which occurred during or soon after 955/1548, when the Sultan gave him the 
role of Hakim al-Shar' or ‘Enforcer of Moral Order’, leading him to reform the rituals 
and procedures of court life in Ahmadabad. This explains his evident intimacy with 
the Sultan Mahmud II and his position of leadership among the scholars and Sufis of 
the capital. Accordingly, Muhammad Ghawth probably lived in relative security in 
Gujarat for some 6 or 7 years before ‘All MuttaqI returned on his second journey 
thereby sparking the persecution. 
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scholars and common Muslims and the matter can be put to rest’ ... Just 
before the day that this beneficial gathering was to meet and he had agreed to 
testify, the Shaykh slipped away in the night. 

If this liar and cheat shows up there saying anything that contradicts 
the facts of this letter, don’t believe a word he says. I have trusted him in 
good faith and he has proved himself again and again a liar and a fraud .. .^*^ 

This is explicit proof that the Ahmadabad persecution centred around 
Ghawth’s teachings and especially around what was written down 
in his texts. This theological focus was explicitly the handiwork of 
Shaykh ‘All Muttaql.^^ 

To what did ‘All MuttaqI and the religious leaders who backed 
him take exception? These accounts do not provide the full details. 
However, we can conjecture that Ghawth’s vision of the cosmos 
coming into being through emanations from the Divine conflicted 
with the Qur’anic imagery of creation from nothingness. They might 
have been especially angered by Ghawth’s insistence that hell and 
heaven were part of this emanation that would both be reabsorbed 
into Divine being, so that even those in hell would not suffer eternally. 
This story implies that absolute alienation from God, who was the 
ground of all being, was impossible. 

‘All MuttaqI may have perceived an event in this ascension as 
belittling the Sharfa itself. When Muhammad Ghawth witnessed the 
essence of ‘outer religious knowledge’, he saw the four great jurists 
arguing among themselves like schoolchildren. In his vision, totality 
and comprehensiveness came from ‘the inner religious knowledge’ 


Mukhbir, fo. 637^-638“. The text of this letter is also preserved in Muhammad 
Ghawthi Shattarl, Gulzdr-i Abrdr, trans. into Urdu by Fadl Ahmad Jiurl as Adhkar-i 
Abrdr (Lahore; Islamic Book Foundation, 1975, 2nd edn.) in the biographical entry of 
Shaykh Muhammad Ghawth, 292-4. 

Ernst, ‘Persecution and Circumspection’, p. 5 emphasizes that in this persecution, 
‘All MuttaqI was not against Sufism as such, for he was an active Sufi shaykh 
in addition to being a Hadith scholar and jurist. He was simply ideologically opposed 
to the style of Sufism that Ghawth advocated. He was against the open and mass 
teaching about ‘cosmic realities and Divine essences’, not because he disbelieved in 
them, but because he felt that the only people who openly expound them are those 
with political or social ambitions who speak of such topics to dazzle the common 
listener and hold sway over them. 

Wajlh al-Din authored a commentary on Kalid al-Makhazin, to explain 
Ghawth’s cosmology and reconcile it with the ascension narrative of the Prophet. It 
is not clear when he authored his commentary, but he may have written it as a reaction 
to this persecution and the accusations that Ghawth’s teaching about ‘cosmic realities’ 
contradicted scriptural sources. Mukhbir al-Awliyd’, fo. 641”. This commentary exists 
in Khuda Bakhsh Library, Patna, fos. 1376 and 1376”. (The text itself does not specify 
that Wajlh al-Dln is the commentator, but he is famous for having written the 
commentary.) 
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while the outer religious knowledge could lead only to dissension, 
partisanship, and contradictions. This might have been the substance 
of ‘All MuttaqI’s accusation that the ascension narrative was against 
the Qur’an and the Prophetic example, the two scriptural sources for 
the edifice of outer religious knowledge. 

Muhammad Ghawth managed to avoid trial and punishment. His 
followers among the Gujarati scholars insisted that his ascension 
experience had occurred in a dream vision, rather than in a bodily 
ascension. Once he accepted this epistemological point, the cautious 
Sufis and scholars had no grounds on which to persecute him. He lived 
in peace in Ahmadabad for years and built a strong community of 
disciples there along with a khdnqdh (devotional centre) and mosque. 

Yet, once the critique of his ascension narrative was launched, it 
followed him even among his former allies. As soon as Humaytin 
reinvaded Hindustan, defeated the army of Salim Shah Surl, and 
entered Delhi as Sultan, Muhammad Ghawth prepared to leave 
Gujarat and return to Hindustan. However, by the time he arrived in 
Agra, his protege Humayun had died, and his son Akbar had ascended 
to the throne. Akbar had never met the Shaykh, since he had been 
born after Humayun fled Delhi and was raised in exile. Still, 
Muhammad Ghawth must have expected a triumphant welcome, as 
the Emperor’s spiritual guardian whose blessings had sustained his 
father in exile and led him back to victory, just as his letter had 
predicted fourteen years earlier. 

Muhammad Ghawth returned to Delhi and Agra much acclaimed. 
He may even have expected the young emperor Akbar to request 
initiation from him, as his father had taken initiation from Shaykh 
Bahlul. However, it seems as if Akbar did not take much interest in the 
Shattarl master, and it was not until a few years later that Muhammad 
Ghawth requested an audience with Akbar at court. How surprising 
then, that the chief religious scholar at Akbar’s court roused some 
powerful nobles to ridicule him about his ascension experience, and 
threatened him with another persecution.^^ 

It might have been the case that some religious scholars and Sufis 
with official positions in the court felt threatened by a popular and 
once politically potent saint like Muhammad Ghawth. They might 
have wanted to keep the emperor away from his influence, or keep the 
emperor under their own control. News of the persecution that had 


Ernst, ‘Persecution and Circumspection’, p. 6 details this third and final 
persecution of Muhammad Ghawth, and shows how later Shattarl disciples of 
Muhammad Ghawth reacted to these persecutions and internalized their threat with a 
retreat into more explicitly legalist and scripturalist discourse. 
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been spearheaded by ‘All MuttaqI, with its textual and theological 
acumen, had set a precedent for others to follow in singling out 
Ghawth’s ascension narrative for censure. 

Other dynamics were working against Muhammad Ghawth as 
well. When the Mughal dynasty was young and struggling to win 
ascendancy, its legitimacy and even its survival may have depended on 
winning some popular recognition through alliances with Sufis like 
Muhammad Ghawth and the other Shattarls. However, by the time 
Akbar came to the throne, all rival leaders were dead and Mughal 
sovereignty seemed secure. Akbar showed remarkable independence 
from living Sufi masters; in fact his exaggerated reverence for the long- 
dead saint Khwajah Mu'In al-Din GhishtI and his shrine at Ajmer may 
have had the subtle effect of allowing himself to assert some distance 
from any contemporary Sufi masters competing for his allegiance. 


CONCLUSION 

Although Muhammad Ghawth admitted that his account of 
ascension was only ‘a tissue of allusions and metaphors’, his claims 
triggered a sweeping condemnation of the dynamic of ascension 
itself. Those who opposed his claims responded with a renewed 
emphasis on the Shari'a as the limit along the path that mystical 
journeying can take.^^ 

For example, in the wake of Ghawth’s public claims to have 
ascended, ‘All MuttaqI circulated a hadtth reporting words ascribed 
to the Prophet. He was reported to have said, ‘Satan has a throne 
placed between the heavens and the earth; if he wants to afflict 
someone with being the cause of social discord {fitna\ then he reveals 
to that person his throne.By publicizing this little-known hadtth, 
‘All MuttaqI sought to denounce all heavenly ascensions, except the 
original ascension of the Prophet. He asserted that any claim to 


The term shart’a itself, meaning the way of authentic and customary Islamic 
behaviour, derives from the image of a broad road, such as that along which a 
shepherd drives his flock towards a drinking spot. The road may contain within it 
many smaller paths and ruts that meander and interweave as the flock moves forward 
to reach the water’s edge, but it also has markers that delimit the edge of the road. 

‘All MuttaqI, Tanbih al-Ghdfilin, MS Rampur Reza Library and Manuscript 
Archive, MSS Rampur, 1975 tasawwuf farsi, fos. 50“”*’. ‘All MuttaqI quotes this 
whole story from ‘ Abd al-Rahman JamTs collection of hagiographies, Nafahdt al- Uns. 
The hadtth is declared authentic on the authority of the Hadith scholar Ibn Sa‘dan. 
This final portion of the text is clearly the authorship of ‘All MuttaqI, unlike the 
passage quoted earlier. 
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have risen beyond the earth into the heavens and reached the Divine 
Throne is really the product of Satanic delusions, which lead to social 
turmoil and discord. Ghawth’s vision sparked a reaction that was 
deeper than mere condemnation of his particular claim to ascension. 
On a deeper level, his claims spurred scholars and Sufis to attempt 
to revive the Shari'a as the institutional guard against any such 
outspokenly transcendent claims of mystical experience. 


